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THIS WILL BE VERY EASY 


IF EVERYBODY HELPS COMMONS.” 


IN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS: SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


1. BY GETTING SUBSCRIBERS. 
To help this along, we will send six copies for one year to any one address, anywhere, for $2.50. 
This is a club rate of 40 cents per copy, and will apply to any number of copies above six, 
sent to one address. 


2. BY SENDING US LISTS 


of church members, clubs, societies, or personal friends, in any number. We shall be glad to send 
sample copies to any persons upon application. Send us your church directory to-day. 


3. BY ADVERTISING. 
It is by cash receipts from advertising that we hope to make up the discrepancy between the low 
price of subscriptions and the cost of printing and delivering the paper. We will send rates upon 
application and allow a liberal commission upon desirable advertising secured for us. 


4. IN GENERAL 
By interesting yourself and friends in The Commons, and the cause of social brotherhood 
for which it stands and which it tries to aid. For instance, why not write a couple of letters to-day 
to some good friends, telling them about it, and sending them your copy of the paper? We will 
send you another copy for every one you distribute in this way. 





WHEN YOU THINK, 


That in these ways, and others that may occur to you, you can assure the permanency, stability and 
constant development of the paper ; that thus you can be of material assistance in arousing interest 
in the work of social reform and rejuvenation, not alone in the social settlement, but in churches, 
societies and among individuals widely scattered in many parts of the world; 


YOU WILL GLADLY HELP. 


For sample copies, advertising rates and all information 
on the subject of the paper, address 


pustisHeR, THE COMMONS, 


{140 NORTH UNION STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


What is the Kingdom of God? 

Is it a far-away singing of psalms and harping of harps? 

Or a new order here on earth introduced by act of the leg- 
islature, and enforced by courts and policemen? 

Ora mad revel of license with each man's desire a law unto 
itself: 


Nay, the Kingdom of God is that social life;which expresses 
man’s realization of the divine consciousness within 
him. 

In this consciousness behold the Christ come down to save 
the world,— 

God manifest in the flesh, and forever persecuted and cru- 
cified, 

Descending with his life-line to the lowest depths of crea- 
tion, 

And rising at last again to the throne having drawn all 
things unto himself. 

This is the eternal fact of the creeds, the drama of history, 
the Kingdom of God. 

—Ernest Howard Crosby, in The Kingdom. 





TRUE COURAGE, 





I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think: 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 

Will sink t’other half for the freedom to speak; 

Not caring what vengeance the mob has in store, 

Be that mob the upper ten thousand or lower. 
—Lowell, 


VACATION SCHOOLS IN CITIES. 
[BY SADIE AMERICAN. | 


The summer months to which many people look 
forward with anticipations of delight in the cool 
forests or by the running waters, are to a great 
number of people a time of dread, and discomfort 
and suffering. With the crowding in our modern 
cities, problems present themselves for solution of 
which our fathers knew nothing, and danger 
in many forms hovers over old and young, but more 
especially over the young. An attempt to ward 
off a part of this danger is expressed in the Vaca- 
tion School, which in itself seems a paradox, yet 
makes the only vacation in any true sense of the 
word that the children in crowded districts can 
enjoy. 

In the crowded districts, families of from four to 
ten live in two or three rooms where the various 
duties and occupations of home life are followed, 
the rooms are sufficiently stuffy in any case, but 
with washing, ironing and cooking, and children 
swarming about, there is no spot where little John- 
nie can play with any comfort. He is perforce 
driven out on to the street there to find—what?— 
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no trees, no green grass, nothing attractive but the 
garbage box; no playthings to occupy him, no re- 
sources within himself to keep him out of harm’s 
way. Our cities have magnificent parks and boul- 
evards, but of them the poor have little good or 
use, because they are on the outskirts and not near 
the centers of the city where they are most needed, 

Wandering idly about, the boy, whose natural ac- 
tivity makes him desire to do things, gets into mis- 
chief. He follows the excitement of the police or 
fireman’s gong, or perhaps plays the brigand with 
his hiding-place under the.sidewalk, and without 
any intention of “stealing” takes here and there 
from some grocer’s barrel or some fruit stand to 
stock hiscave. Soon he finds himself pursued and 
perhaps arrested by the policemen. This is but 
one of many phases of temptation in which there is 
no actual wrong but which have a tendency to de- 
moralize the boys and lead them on the wrong 
path. 

Our laws are so formed as to protect property 
rather than character. No matter how tempting 
an empty lot, the boys must not go into it to play 
ball if the owner objects; neither may they play 
ball on the street, for fear they may break some one’s 
window or head. And so it comes about that the 
Gentleman who occupies himself with idle hands 
finds things for them todo. It is in competition 
with this Gentleman, whose name is not mentioned 
in polite society, but who is yet often there, that 
the Vacation Schools are instituted. 

An examination of the police records of the Max- 
well street district show that juvenile arrests in- 
creases 60 per cent during the summer months 
over the other months. This is so alarming a state- 
ment that it sets one immediately to seeking ways 
to prevent it. 

THE VACATION SCHOOL. 


It is claimed on the strength of some years’ ex- 
perience in New York and Chicago that the Vaca- 
tion Schools will do this. It is in no sense a con- 
tinuation of the work of the school year. No text 
books are used. Allattendance is voluntary. Man- 
ual training, organized play, and excursions into 
the country to hold the interest of the children 
and keep them occupied, and not only prevent the 
formation of evil habits but form good ones. 

In 1894, the society for “Improving of the condi- 
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tion of the Poor” in New York took up this work ; 
they raised $5,000 by public subscription and con- 
ducted three Vacation Schools. So great became 
the interest of the public that from year to year 
larger sums have been subscribed, until in 1897 
ten schools were supported by the public and 
maintained by the S.I.C. P. The School Board of 
New York, convinced of the good accomplished by 
these schools and the necessity for them, adopted 
them asa part of the school system of New York 
City, and appropriated $10,000 for their mainte- 
nance in 1898. Mr. Locke, Superintendent of the 
Vacation Schools, and also the truant officer, says, 
more and better results can be obtained in six 
weeks of manual training in the Vacation School 
than in a year of its teaching in our public schools 
as now conducted.” 


THE MOVEMENT IN CHICAGO, 


Two years ago the movement was started in Chi- 
cago and a school was conducted in the Joseph 
Medill School building. Three hundred and sixty 
children attended, while almost four thousand who 
begged for admission were turned away for lack of 
funds to pay the teachers. In 1897, hundreds ap- 
plied for admission hoping that the school would 
be re-opened. While there were no funds for this, 
through the generosity of one woman, a vacation 
school was held in the Seward School, in the Stock- 
yards district, under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago Settlement. Three hundred children 
attended this school, and many are now inquiring 
whether this school will be re-opened during the 
coming Summer. Parents in both districts are very 
anxious to have the schools re-open, for it relieves 
them of much worry about their children who else 
must play upon the dangerous streets. 

Children from the ages of 3 to 14 years are ad- 
mitted; the school is open during the mornings 
of six weeks in July and August, and the work 
consists in manual training in its various forms, 
nature, and science work, clay modeling, drawing, 
music and gymnastics, and, where possible, cook- 
ing and domestic science. 

The Women’s Clubs of Chicago have taken up 
the matter this year, and will push it, no doubt, to 
a successful issue. Rarely has more enthusiastic 
a body of women worked together than the repre- 
sentatives from the twenty-three Women’s Clubs, 
each striving to secure as much money as possible 
in order that as many children may be benefitted 
as possible, for the success of the work this year 
depends entirely upon money. 

The educators of the city are in favor of these 
schools. Many business men feel them a necessity. 
Sympathy we have of many people, and all that re- 
mains to give a splendid object lesson to our Board 
of Education is the money to conduct these schools 
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properly; for it is our hope that before many years 
the Board of Education will follow in the footsteps 
of that in New York, and make them, the schools, 
an organic part of our city school system. In 
order to bring this about, the same plan must be 
pursued as was pursued by the Kindergarten Asso- 
ciations, z. ¢., to conduct them under private auspi- 
ces until by their very excellence they forced them- 
selves where they belong. The vacation schools 
serve another purpose. They become the stations 
in which may be proved, as has already been prov- 
en, that were many of the so-called fads introduced 
into our schools, they would do away both with the 
decrease in attendance in our upper grades and 
with much truancy, for they prove that with noth- 
ing but the interest of these studies making work 
for these little hands to do, the children flock to the 
schools in vacation time; and it is but a just infer- 
ence that were these studies more thoroughly in- 
troduced into our schools the children would love 
to come during the ordinary school year. 

It is estimated that it takes about $1,000 to con- 
duct a school, besides several hundred dollars for 
the excursions, the intention being to take each 
class into the country weekly, with its teacher, in 
order that the children may gain inspiration from 
God’s own green fields and come back to their work 
refreshed and inspired. 

The Women’s Clubs have issued a circular set- 
ting forth what this article contains,and asking the 
support of the public for these schools. The Board 
of Education grants us the privilege to use all 
buildings necessary, but for maintenance the 
schools must depend upon the generosity of the 
people. No gift, however small, is despised, for 
every little helps. It costs about $2.50 for each 
child for the six weeks. There are many who can 
contribute this much, or secure this much from 
others, thereby insuring the happiness of at least 
one child. 

We would like to establish a vacation school in 
every crowded district in the city. So far, we are 
assured of only one, but we hope much, for we 
feel that whoever knows ofthe schools must be in- 
terested and desire to help them on. The Settle- 
ment workers all are eager for them, and are help- 
ful in every way they can be, and we all know that 
whatever they indorse we can safely follow. 


EpIToR’s NoTE:—All contributions for this purpose may 
be sentto Miss Sadie American, Chairman of the Committee 
on Vacation Schools, No. 3130 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, and 
any further information may be had of her, or of the Editor 
of THE COMMONS, who is also a member of the Committee. 


There is no wealth but life. That country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings,—Luskin. 
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Wotes of the * *% % % , 

* * & Social Settlements ¢ 

OW long will men despise the flower 

| Because its roots are in the earth, 

And crave with tears from God the dower 
They had, and have despised as dearth! 

And scorn as low their human lot 
With frantic pride, too blind to see 

That standing on the head makes not 
Either for ease or dignity? 

But fools shall feel like fools to find, 
Too late informed, that Angels’ mirth 

Is one in cause, and mode, and kind, 
With that which they despised on earth!” 
Coventry Patmore, in * The Angel in the House.” 


SETTLEMENTS AND RELIGION. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES AT A RECENT 
CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK. 


Bishop Potter’s Deprecation of Some Criticisms of 
Settlements—James B. Reynolds on the 
Question of ‘ Equality.” 


{From a Correspondent. | 

Bishop Henry C. Potter was the leading speaker 
at a recent conference held under the auspices of 
the Charity Organization Society in New York 
City, at which the topic was “The Settlement 
Idea.” The other speakers were James B. Rey- 
nolds, headworker of the University Settlement, 
who spoke on “ Neighborhood Influence”; Miss 
Mary M Kingsbury, headworker of the College 
Settlement, read a paper on “The Settlement 
and Its Relation to Women and Children,” and 
Clarence Gordon, of the East Side House, who 
spoke upon “The Settlement and Its Relation to 
Men and Citizens.” Representatives from all 
phases of charitable and philanthropic work in 
New York were in attendance. 

The address of Bishop Potter was an important 
contribution to settlement thought, not because the 
ideas which he expressed are new to settlement 
workers, but because from a religious teacher 
speaking to workers in various religious move- 
ments he showed “settlement contact” without 
direct religious teaching to be the plan followed 
by the Great Teacher. 

“The complaint is sometimes made,” said he, 
“that the settlement does not have distinctly 
religious features. I do not think that a candid 
study of the New Testament would show that 
Jesus established the point of contact between 
himself and the world on a religious basis. The 
text that shows Him most clearly to us is ‘ His 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’ I do 
not find that he ever gave the religious idea spe- 
cifically as the reason why he did anything for any- 
body. The introduction of a religious test as a 











means of getting hold of people is often the source 
of great hypocrisy and disingenuousness, and the 
results have often been disastrous to those who 
have been too eager to introduce it.” 

The Bishop spoke of his own work with the 
Young Women’s and Young Men’s Club of Grace 
Church, in which no religious exercises were held, 
and concluded by saying: “I should be very sorry 
to introduce the religious test into settlement 
work.” 


SUPERIORITY, INFERIORITY OR EQUALITY. 


Bishop Potter was followed by Mr. Reynolds, 
who began by asking what should be the attitude 
of the settlement. Should it be one of superiority, 
of inferiority or of equality? It should be all 
three, was his answer. “In the simple relations of 
life,” he said, “we are simply these people’s 
equals, We ought to approach them with the 
feeling that there is therefore a human bond be- 
tween us. In one respect we are their inferiors ; 
that is, in knowledge of the social scheme of their 
lives, which, when we go to live in their quarters, 
it takes us months to appreciate and years to learn. 
Among these people we shall find examples of 
character, of philanthropy and self-sacrifice, to 
which we must bow in humility. In what respect 
would we be their superiors?” Mr. Reynolds went 
on toask. “We should have a certain scientific 
training, a knowledge of the value of things and 
of their relations. We should have a broader view 
than they, and we should not absorb the prejudices 
of the quarter in which we may be working. This 
does not involve a superiority of mind or of atti- 
tude. If there is any such superiority it will be 
discovered soon enough without our telling of it.” 
Mr. Reynolds quoted with approval what had been 
said on religion in settlements. “ Religion,” he 
said, “does not need to be labelled in carrying on 
this work. There is in the work room for all the 
religion we have in us, but it should be expressed 
in life and conduct rather than by formal state- 
ment.” Mr. Reynolds added, “ If we are too anxi- 
ous to label our religious efforts the people about 
us find it difficult to understand what is meant 
when one says, ‘ This which I now do is Christian, 
and that which I did a few minutes ago was only 
humanity.’ ” 

Miss Kingsbury pointed out the value of per- 
sonal friendly relations, with some interesting 
examples, and an appeal for helpers. 

Mr. Gordon spoke of the work of the men’s club 
of East Side House. It appeared that the settle- 
ment had not so much gotten hold of the men as 
that the men had gotten hold of the settlement. 
Mr. Gordon told of a man whose voice was so com- 
pletely changed in the course of two years and a 
half attendance at the settlement that a former 









































intimate friend, hearing him speak in the next 
room, could not recognize it, and refused to believe 
it his. 

The last two addresses were excellent illustra- 
tions of the points mentioned in the first two, 
showing what great results devoted Christian liv- 
ing can accomplish when unaccompanied by any 
self-demonstration in conventional or doctrinal 
form. There were some sharp questions by those 
who differed from the views expressed, but both 
Bishop Potter and Mr. Reynolds held their ground. 


THE ALDERMAN’S “ PULL.” 


Miss Addams Analyzes the Power of the Boodle 
Alderman, and Shows Why It Is Hard 
to Dislodge Him. 


There has been no more important contribution 
to the literature of municipal government and the 
study of its problems than the paper contributed 
to the International Journal of Ethics by Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, under the title 
“Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption.” It 
is essentially a study of the Chicago alderman, and 
may fairly be assumed to describe the situation in 
the Nineteenth Ward, whose unsavory alderman 
Hull House has several times endeavored to dis- 
lodge. The battle this year has been fiercer than 
ever, but there is little reason to hope that the 
effort will succeed. It is a matter of sincere regret 
that space limits absolutely forbid any attempt to 
reproduce the paperin Tor Commons. The issue 
of the Journal of Ethics (April) may be obtained 
for 65 cents at 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia, and 
it may be remarked that a fair summary is to be 
published in the Outlook (New York) of April 2. 


SETTLEMENT NOTES. 


The second annual report of Ben Adhem Ilouse, 
30ston, comes to hand just as we go to press. 


An account of the work of Dundee House, Pas- 
saic, N.J., is printed in the Passaic daily ews for 
March 21. It shows the settlement prospering. 


Chicago settlements have lately enjoyed the visit 
of Miss Wald and Miss McDowell, of the Nurses’ 
Settlement, New York. Pleasant gatherings in 
their honor were held at Hull House. 


The Cambridge House Magazine tells of a grow- 
ing settlement work in South London among Jew- 
ish children and young people, conducted by Mr. 
Percy Harris, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


The second report of Iliram House, 183 Orange 
Street, Cleveland, is at hand with a particularly in- 
teresting outline of the work there. ‘Two illustra- 
tions of the children’s life in the kindergarten 
together with a third of the children’s group out- 
side the house, which has already been printed in 
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THE Commons, adorn the report. Copies can be 
obtained by addressing the Warden, Mr. George 
A. Bellamy. 


Ill health will prevent the contemplated visit of 
Percy Alden, of Mansfield House, to this country 
this summer. It was expected that he would 
deliver a course of lectures at several summer 
assemblies. 


The Neighborship settlement in Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn, has moved into much more commodious 
and convenient quarters in the same immediate 
environs, ‘‘#” House puts the work all under the 
same roof, 


We have received copies of the Wawirell ITouse 
Bulletin, published at 214 Church Street, New York 
city, in the interest of the Brooklyn Guild Associa- 
tion, which conducts the work at Maxwell House. 
This comparatively new Brooklyn work has a fine 
list of activities. 


A settlement, named “ Ilet Leidsche Volkshuis”’ 
something like “ Neighborhood House ”) has been 
founded in Leyden, Holland, by Professors 
Drucken, Greven and Van der Vlugt, and Miss 
Knappert. We shall hope to refer to it with 
greater detail in a future issue, 


The Pro-Cuthedral Record reports the progress 
of work in the various departments of the Pro- 
Cathedral of the Episcopal Church in Stanton 
Street, New York, It is issued monthly, with a 
subscription price of 50 cents. The editor is the 
Rev. H. R. Hulse, addressed at 130 Stanton Street. 


The address of Mr. Arthur L. Weatherley, form- 
erly of Cambridge, Mass.,is now 7 Jay street, West- 
erly, R. I., and contributions for Mr. Katayama’s 
settlement work at Tokyo, Japan, may be sent to 
Mr. Weatherley for whose proper disposal of the 
fund we are glad to vouch. The sum given now 
amounts to over $150. 

The Labor World, of Tokyo, gives in the issue of 
February 15, on the English page, a brief report of 
the work of Kingsley Hall. There are at present 
four residents. The program of work now on hand 
includes: Kindergarten, occasional lectures, reg- 
ular classes in English and social subjects, and a 
vast deal of conference and consultation of a per- 
sonal sort. 


“IN His STEPS” 


A Story by REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, of 
Topeka, Kan. 


ONE OF THE FEW STORIES IN WHICH THE SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENT PLAYS A PART. 


Order through ‘The Commons.” 
Paper Covers, - - - 25 cents. 
Cloth Covers, - - - 75 cents. 


“The Commons” for a year, and 
“In His Steps,” in cloth covers, $1.00 
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CPE PEPYS PHS A. SASACACASCA, | ner;of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 


| upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 
Chicago Commons. 


Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 














CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, ——— 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP. 


DELIGHTFUL PLAN FOR THE LADS OF THE 
“COMMONS” CLUBS. 


Mr. Weeks Explains How the Summer Outing will 
be Managed—One Hundred Boys to be 
Cared For Near Elgin— What 
It Will Cost. 


Ever since our club work with the boys of the 
Commons first began the project of asummer camp 
has been in mind, but never has been practicable 
until this year. Plans are now under way, how- 
ever, looking to the establishment of a camp on the 
bank of the river about a mile and a half west of 
Elgin, Ill. Mr. Nathan H. Weeks, whose good 
work with the boys was spoken of in the last issue 
of THE Commons, is perfecting the arrangements, 
and there is little doubt that they will be carried 
into effect. Let him tell the story in his own 
words : 

“The great handicap in our work with the boys, 
as I suppose it is in all settlements, is the shortness 
of time we have them under our control and infiu- 
ence. Once or twice a week we can get hold of 
them for an hour or so; then for the rest of the time 
they are in the street. It has seemed to me that a 
camp, allowing for quite extended periods of con- 
tinuous work with the lads, offered large promise 
of useful and constructive influence. 

“The idea is to secure, with the help of good 
friends who can afford the use of land or of money 
for the necessary expenses, a sufliciently large tract 


| of Ine orporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
; | with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 


“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civie and social life. to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

“As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of people who choose to make their home 
in that part of the great city where they seem to be most needed, 
rather than where the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige.” 

Support.-—The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both oceasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stallments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the giver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other literature de- 
scribing the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose postage. 

Residence.—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 


Form of Bequest.—"I give and bequeath to the Chi- 

‘ago Commons Association (incorporated under the laws of 
the State of [linois).... .Dollars, to be devoted to 
the social settlement pur ‘pose $s of that Association.” 


near Elgin, far enough away to minimize the influ- 
ence of even a small city. We shall probably have 
to use tents the first summer,though we shall erect 
one more substantial shed for the shelter of our 
perishable supplies. 

THE BOYS WILL DO THE WORK. 

“The boys will be with us at camp for periods 
varying—according to their spare time, from work, 
for instance—from three or four days to three 
months. Probably the average will be three weeks 
or so. They will pay for their ‘keep’ by work; 
that is to say, all the necessary labor of the camp 
will be done by the boys themselves. We expect 
to have two large gardens, one for vegetables and 
one for flowers. The cultivation, including carry- 
ing of water, etc., will consume a part of the day; 
there will be cooking, dish-washing, etc., to do, 
and errands to the city will require some time. 
The extra hours will be devoted to games, athletics, 
fishing, swimming, boating and the like. We shall 
have at least two manual training outfits there, 
and the boys will have the benefit of sloyd, nature 
study, some reading of an appropriate and interest- 
ing sort, and such other harmless diversions as the 
circumstances call for. 

WHAT IT WILL COST. 

“ We calculate that the cost pez boy will average 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $1.00 per week 
or $3.00 for the average stay. On the basis of our 
expectation of taking about 100 boys, we suppose 
the total cash cost, in additon to what the boys can 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Editorial. 
- AR, glorious war !” — United States Senator 
William EF. Mason, of Illinois. 


“War is hell.”°—General William 7. Shermon. 


ND after the war is all over there will be the 
A everlasting labor problem. At least as many 
people are slowly dying for lack of proper food 
and shelter in the United States as in Cuba. Shall 
we attend to that next ? 


OW this day’s social conditions are working to 
a the destruction of American homes and fam- 
ilies is shown in Mr. Ethelbert Stewart's stirring 
address, reprinted in THE Commons this month 
and last. Those who seek to remedy the disinte- 
gration of families by more stringent marriage and 
divorce laws will do well to read this address and 
take knowledge of the tremendous social forces 
working against them. 


| March, 


INCE 1890 the number of war pensioners in 
‘ the United States and the expenditures for 
pensions have increased about 90 per cent. Shall 
we have a new crop of pensions, now, which will 
double, and treble, after thirty years ? 


ACATION schools and playgrounds will con- 
1 on a feature of the summer’s activity in 
Chicago this year. We cordially refer to Miss 
Sadie American’s article on another page, and be- 
speak hearty support for the work of which she 
writes. 

PROPOS of the excellent Labor Annual, pub- 
A lished by Joseph Edwards, at Liverpool, and 
to be obtained through Tue Commons for 30 and 
60 cents in paper or cloth, respectively, notice is 
hereby given that the title of The American Labor 
Annual has been copyrighted by John P. Gavit, 
who expects to issue the first number early in 1899. 
The editor will be glad to receive any suggestions 
as to its scope or contents. 


HERE is hardly a question any more whether 
7 the people control the railroads or the rail- 
roads control the people. The recent discussion of 
means of doing away with the postal deficits and of 
the charges of the railroads for carrying the United 
States mails, clearly exposes two facts—one, that 
the entire deficit in the post office finances is more 
than accounted for by excessive transportation 
charges; the other, that only one Postmaster-Gen- 
eral within the past twelve years has had the cour- 
age to assail the evil face to face and call it even 
approximately by its name. And he had not been 
out of office one year before all his reforms and 
economies were swept away and replaced by more 
outrageous extortions than before. Let it be under- 
stood that in speaking of “ extortions,” we are not 
referring to some vague discrepancy between the 
actual charges and personal notions as to what 
would be fair and right, but to the fact, forinstance, 
that railroads which carry the mails not only over- 
weight the cars at the weighing time, but charge 
the government from four to ten times as much as 
they charge private persons or corporations for 
like service. Comparative figures show that to-day 
it is proportionately cheaper by many per cent 
to carry mail on mule-back than by rail! 


HE corruption which taints municipal and 
‘| national politics is an exact reflection, coun- 
terpart, and largely a result, of the corruption which 
characterizes other aspects of life, especially 
“business.” The corruption which characterizes 
the Chicago Common Council and city govern- 
ment, for instance, comes directly from the contact 
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of both with private and corporation “ business.” 
The ward bosses of both parties are either con- 
tractors or the tools of contractors, who are in poli- 
tics for the sake of their business, “for revenue 
only.” The aldermen are bribed to betray public 
interests for the benefit of private business. There 
is a direct line of progress, of cause and effect, 
from the boodle alderman’s vote to the dividend 
check of the street railroad stockholder ; from the 
corrupt cowardice of a postmaster-general to the 
profits of the railroad company. It is ‘‘ business” 
that corrupts politics, not politics that corrupts 
“ business.” , 

ND the spirit is well-nigh universal. We 
A bribe the sleeping-car porter and the hotel 
waiter to give us special attention ; we pay the buy- 
ing agent of our customers to use our stock ; we 
give the policeman a cigar ora basket of peaches to 
overlook our encroachment upon the sidewalk in 
the display of groceries. Special “ pulls” and 
friendships are used to thwart inimical administra- 
tion and save our friends from trouble. Our letter 
of recommendation gets the man we chance to 
know a job, and turns out the equally needy and 
equally deserving man we do not chance to know, 
We point the finger of scorn at the “boodling” 
official and ourselves bribe the garbage collector to 
carry away our own unlawful rubbish in the city’s 
wagon. Indeed, we are in a sorry plight, and in 
these days it is hard to find even the “remnant” 
that has not bowed the knee to Baal. It is timely 
for this nation to talk of sackcloth and ashes, 

OOD roads are the means through which can 
G be done in rural districts much that settle- 
ments may try todo. Open the country neighbor- 
hoods to the visits of mail carriers and to the free 
exit and interchange of produce and personality, 
and the isolation which makes the village lad flee 
to the city and shuts the farmer in to his own 
thoughts and his family away from human com- 
pany, and the problem of the country will be well 
on the way to solution. 


N arecent address in New York city Henry D. 
| Lloyd said strikingly “that the only people 
who despair of democracy are those who never 
understood or have wronged it.” 


LL friends of progress in municipal reform 
A rejoice in the fact that the outcome of the 
local elections in London has been the _pres- 
ervation of the famous County Council’s work 
for municipal administration and progress upon 
the lines of public service so magnificently 
laid down in the past years. All the forces of con- 
servatism, landlordism and greed were leagued 








against the progressives in the battle, even to the 
extent of interference by the prime minister in 
person, whose land interests seemed to be threat- 
ened by the policy of the council, but the victory 
was a signal one, and showed how ready the people 
are to endorse a policy of public advancement when 
it is genuine and thoroughgoing. The policy of 
contract work and private profit in public service 
has had no such deadly blow as this victory for 
the London County Council. 


A BROTHERHOOD DECLARATION. 


A group of Christian men in Chicago have held 
several informal conferences, with a view of arriv- 
ing at some agreement as to a basis of fellowship 
looking toward a Christian order of society. They 
recently put forth the following as a tentative 
basis: 

A DECLARATION OF FAITH. 

“Accepting the teachings of Jesus as an interpre- 
tation of human life, law and relations, and seek- 
ing a way by which we may practice his teachings, 
we find ourselves compelled, both by our faith in 
Jesus and by our love for our fellowmen, to organ- 
ize a fellowship that shall stand for a changed civ- 
ilization, in order that men may live the Christian 
life. We believe that the teachings of Christ, if 
applied to and obeyed in human affairs, can mean 
nothing else than: 

“T, A co-operative in the place of a competitive 
administration of society. Competition is a state 
of war in which only the strong may survive. 
Jesus initiated a mode of life which he called the 
kingdom of heaven, the law of which kingdom is 
love, and the program of which initiative is the 
fitting of all to survive. Men can neither learn 
nor practice the law of love in a society based on 
competition or war. The present competitive civ- 
ilization thus renders the fundamental law of the 
kingdom of heaven, or the first principle of Jesus’ 
teaching, in a large degree inoperative and imprac- 
ticable. 

“TI, The operation and distribution of production 
by the people and for the people. It is a law of 
the kingdom of heaven, a fundamental principle of 
Christ’s teaching, that service is its own reward. 
A system based upon profit as the reward of ser- 
vice, upon wages as the reward of labor, is directly 
opposed to this fundamental law. A profit-making 
system also degrades labor from its true dignity, 
destroys its freedom and joy, and compels the 
laborer to become the economic serf of the profit- 
maker in order to earn his daily bread. Service to 
be Christian must be voluntary and free. Men 
must be equal in privileges, opportunities and the 
government of their affairs in order to be brothers, 
Christians, and lovers one of another.” 
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BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP. 


(Continued from page 7.) 
raise of their own simple food, will be about $300, 
for which we shall depend upon friends of the 
Commons and others who believe in country life 
for street boys.” 

The interest and enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Weeks and his boys are preparing for the camp 
insures success so far as they are concerned, and 
we are sure those who believe in this sort of enter- 
prise and want to help it along will quickly place 
in hand the $300 necessary to carry out the plan. 
Three dollars is a small sum with which to keep a 
restless boy out of the mischief which increases 
city crime 60 per cent during the summer months. 


GIRLS’ PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 


Departure of Miss Richardson Preparations for 
the Annual Entertainment The Club 


Prospering. 


It was no lack of appreciation that permitted the 
omission from earlier issues of Tue Commons of 
mention of the regret of the Girls’ Progressive Club 
of Chicago Commons at the departure from the 
club work of Miss Belle Richardson, who has been 
the club’s president since its formation, three 
years ago. The long trip from the Buena Park 
suburb, where she lived, never prevented her reg- 
ular attendance upon the club’s meetings, or her 
lively interest and enthusiastic leadership and par- 
ticipation inall its work. Only when she left for 
Japan in the fall was the faithfulness interrupted, 
and then she was Miss Richardson no longer, but 
as Mrs. Cameron Johnson she sailed with her hus- 
band to join the Presbyterian Board’s mission work, 
and put into the Christian propaganda in the island 
kingdom the fruits of her settlement experience. 
The club gave her a parting bouquet, and their 
faithfulness to her work and her wish is exhibited 
in their continued interest in the club. 

The annual entertainment is now preparing, and 
the club, with the co-operation of Mrs. Gavit and 
Miss Myers, of the settlement, will continue the 
work with interest and unabated enthusiasm. Un- 
der the instruction of Mr. Frank H. McCulloch a 
group of the girls is studying the elements of law, 
and there are classes also in art, literature and hy- 
giene. 


——NMr. and Mrs. H. 8. McCartney, of Evanston, 
have moved into the near neighborhood of the set- 
tlement, and living at 159 West Ohio street afford 
great help and encouragement to the Commons 
group, in the work both at the settlement and at 
the Tabernacle. 
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The race is won! As victor I am hailed 
With deafening cheers from eager throats, and yet 
Gladden the victory eould I forget 
The strained, white faces of the men who failed. 
—Julia Schayer in The Century Magazine, 


DESTROYING THE FAMILY. 


WORK OF MODERN INDUSTRIALISM IN DISIN- 
TEGRATING HOMES, 


Estrangement and Exile of Fathers, Factory Em. 
ployment of Mothers—Employment Bureau 
as a Factor—Marriage Becoming 
Impossible, 


[BY ETHELBERT STEWART.* | 

The report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for 1882 states that 50 per cent of the work- 
ingmen of Illinois are unable to support their 
families without the assistance of their wives and 
children. Every one who has gone through the 
cotton mill towns of New England and the South 
has seen house after house locked up and little 
faces peering out at the windows. The mother has 
gone to work in the mill and locked her baby in 
the house. The father is working somewhere else, 
probably in some other state. I submit that a 
family is pretty well disintegrated when this is the 
normal condition—the every-day life of that fam- 
ily. I have walked along rows of factory tene- 
ment houses and found three out of five deserted 
by father, mother and all the children big enough 
to work, while the babies were left to do the best 
they could. In most cases the father was working 
at a distance from home. The extent of this may 
be inferred from the fact thatin the cotton mills of 
the United States, in 1880, the whole number of 
employes was 172,544; of this number 112,859 
were women and children, while only 59,685 were 
men, In Massachusetts, out of 61,246 employes in 
cotton mills, 22,180 are males, 31,496 are women 
and 7,570 are children. In the latter state, in fact, 
throughout New England, many of the manufac- 


turing towns are known as “she towns,” owing to 


the great disparity in the number of men and 
women employed.t 


*Second half of an address delivered before the World’s 
Fair Labor Congress. First half reprinted in THr Com- 
MONS for February, 1898. 

+ In the logging camps of the lumber districts, in the gold 
and silver mining camps of the West, in the boarding tents 
of the iron ore region, we see thousands of men living in 
what are called “stag camps,” without a woman in fifty 
miles of them. The ‘‘she towns” of the East and the 
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The 20th report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor shows that the employment of 
women in industries increases three times as fast 
asthe female population ; that between 1875 and 
1885 the number of housewives decreased 13,625, 
or nearly 2 per cent, and of all the females em- 
ployed in the state 12 per cent are married women. 
This percentage is too small for the country at 
large, for in Massachusetts the number of married 
women is smaller in proportion to the entire female 
population than is true of the entire country. It is 
claimed by some that the employment of women 
and children is not on the increase, and this is true 
if only one or two states be selected for considera- 
tion. So stringent are the child-labor laws of 
Massachusetts that the cotton mill proprietors of 
that State are erecting works in Kentucky and the 
South, where they are not troubled by laws regu. 
lating the hours and conditions of labor, Not 
many years ago a large factory moved from Chi- 
cago to Aurora to escape the factory inspection 
rules of this city, and whether there is improve- 
ment or not would depend on whether we are con- 
sidering Chicago or Aurora. Hence, while ameli- 
oration can perhaps be shown for one state, it is at 
the expense of other sections of the country, and 
as taken as a whole the tendency is toward the 
further employment of women and children. 

Mr. Wade, in his able work on “ Fiber and Fab- 
rics,” says : 

The tendency of late years is toward the employment of 
child labor. We see men frequently thrown out of employ- 
ment owing to the spinning mule being displaced by the 
ring frame, or children spinning yarn which men used to 
spin. In weave shops girls and women are preferable to 
men, so that we may reasonably expect that in the not very 
distant future all the cotton manufacturing districts will be 
classed in the eategory of ‘she towns.”’ But the people 
will naturally say, what will become of the men? This isa 
question which it behooves manufacturers to take seriously 
into consideration, for men will not stay in any town or city 
where only their wives and children are given employment. 
Therefore, a pause at the present time might be of untold 
value in the future. 

ESTRANGEMENT OF FATHERS. 

I have met hundreds of men in [linois and Ohio 
whose families are now in New England “she 
towns.” Many of them entirely estranged from 
their families, having lost, first, all hope; next, all 
intention of sending forthem. They were as good 
converts as Adam Smith could wish to the doctrine 
of “every fellow for himself.” 

Not only is the factory system in its frantic 
efforts to hire cheap, taking wives and children of 
workingmen from the homes to work in the fac- 
tory, but the slimy arm of a worse industrial 
“devil fish”—the sweating system—is reaching 
*‘ stag camps ’”’ of the West are alike carbuncles upon our 
civilization ; the inevitable product of the wage system, and 


very often the inmates of the “stag camps,” are the hus- 
bands of the women who live in the * she towns.” 
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out and making a factory of what was the home 
itself. The Massachusetts Labor Bureau, the I[lli- 
nois and the Ohio Bureaus, have tried to give us 
some statistics on the subject, but they only treat 
of the sweat shop. 

Statistics of sweat shops might be recited here 
by the hour, but who will tell us how many thou- 
sand homes that ought to be the sweet stops of a 
man’s life, are turned into sweat shops? I have no 
doubt 15,000 families in New York, 10,000 in Chi- 
cago, 1,500 in Boston, really have no home apart 
from the rooms in which they make cigars or cheap 
clothing all day long. At one end of the line the 
wage system is drawing the mother and child 
out of the home into the factory; at the other end 
of the line it is forcing the factory into the home. 

FOREIGNERS LURED AWAY FROM THEIR HOMES. 

In Pennsylvania one finds tens of thousands of 
Italians, Hungarians and Poles who, lured by the 
lying advertisements of steamship companies, or 
duped by American contracting corporations, have 
left their families and come to the coke ovens, the 
iron ore mines, the pig iron furnaces and coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, to be numbered and tagged by the 
time-keeper. They send their money to their fam- 
ilies in Europe for a year or two; some for five 
years ; they send for their families to come here if 
they can, but if they cannot, after a few years, they 
keep their money. The family is gone. 

In the West, women are filling our stores, our 
shoe factories, every place where their cheaper 
labor can be utilized. As they enter an occupation 
or industry the higher priced labor of men retires. 
The male labor market becomes more crowded, and 
in times when work is scarce the unmarried man 
fixes the wages of labor, and fixes it at the amount 
upon which a single man can live. Marriage stops. 
Married men push out into new fields to meet with 
disappointment and never return ; a deserted wife 
gets a divorce. 

I like woman’s independence, but if she insists 
upon taking the positions that men have filled, at 
half the wages men have received, hers must be 
an independence of singleness, for she prevents 
the man who would marry her from supporting 
and giving her a home. 

Between the years 1870 and 1890 the age of 
brides increased in the United States from twenty 
to twenty-four and a half years, while the bride- 
grooms increased from twenty-two to twenty- 
nine years. The Roman senate once passed a law 
to compel men to marry after reaching the age of 
thirty-five years, but they could not enforce the 
law. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS AS A FACTOR. 

Another feature of modern industrialism which 
is proving a potent force in the disintegration of 





families is the employment agency. It is the auc- 
tion block of the wage system. While New York 
City is threatened with bread riots, while in Buffalo 
and every industrial centerin the State of New York 
factories are closed or running five hours per day, 
five days per week, West Madison street has a 
flaming sign, “4,000 men wanted in New York 
State to work on railroads; good wages; free trans- 
portation.” These men pay the employment office 
one doJlar each, possibly their last dollar. The 
railroads transport the 4,000 men, its officials know- 
ing at the time they want only 350. But the pres- 
ence of the 4,000 will make it easy to make their 
own terms with the 350 they want. The employ- 
ment office has made $4,000 ; the railroad corpora- 
tion has an over-crowded labor market as a menace 
to the refractory. The balance of these men are a 
thousand miles from the homes they left buoyant 
with hope of soon earning some money to send to 
the wife and babies. Out of work, away from 
home, they degenerate morally and physically 
until, in Chicago, there are another batch of de- 
serted wives, in New York another set of tramps. 
The employment agencies of this and all other 
cities are the vilest vultures that ever preyed upon 
acorpse. Their victims are the men who are out 
of work and want work. They make most when 
times are hardest, and their victims can least afford 
to be fleeced. The farther they can ship their vic- 
tims the better they like it, and, as the Iowa and 
Missouri Bureaus of Labor Statistics have shown, 
the corporations of the West would rather give 
free transportation to 500 men from a distance than 
to employ the 100 men they need directly from the 
neighborhood of the work to be done. The far- 
ther they can get a man from home the better 
terms they can make with him. And this is good 
economic morality. Not only hire when you can 
hire cheapest, but produce those conditions under 
which you can hire cheaper. I defy any advocate 
of Manchesterism to consistently oppose these 
methods. Hamlet tells us that the sun will breed 
maggots in a dead dog, and these villainies are the 
logical outcome of the putrid political economy 
we are asked to worship. 


IN THE BETTER PAID EMPLOYMENTS, 


In the better paid walks of life the same centri- 
Ifa 
salesman in an establishment prove efficient, intel- 
ligent and trustworthy, he is offered better pay to 
go on the road and sell the old stock of goods to 
the new country merchants. He thinks he must 
go where he can do best, “ best” always meaning 
most money. The inducement offered succeeds, 
and the victim leaves home—a traveling man. He 
has been sold on the auction block of the new com- 
mercialism, and sold away from bis family. He 


fugal tendency of the wage system is seen. 
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may, probably will, remain a family man in broken 
doses, but the process of disintegration has begun. 
The statistics of family separation among travel- 
ing salesmen, even if obtainable, might be to pain- 
ful to recite here. 

Nationalists and American Socialists are some- 
times charged with desiring to destroy the family. 
I maintain that only through an abandonment of 
the present system and the adoption of some sort 
of collectivism, instead of our present individual- 
ism, is the maintenence of the family possible. 
If individual and corporate capitalism continues 
another century, there will be no family institution 
left for Socialism to destroy. 


You often hear women discussing the whims of 
servants. Do they ever discuss theirown? Well, 
the German Housewives’ Society proposes to do the 
dicussing for them, for when the society finds that 
servants are leaving the employ of one of its mem- 
bers in quick succession it investigates not the 
servants, but the member, the housewife, and rea- 
sons with her how best to adjust the difliculties in 
her household.—N. Y. Herald. 


Opinions will go where soldiers cannot march or 


cannot be transported.— Commonwealth. 


WHAT IS A SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENT? 


me 


The best single publication on the subject 
is a 65-page pamphlet, “Social Settlements 
and the Labor Question” .. . 


TEN PAPERS BY LEADERS IN SETTLEMENT 
WORK ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION. 


ee 
Single Copies, postpaid, - - - 25 cents. 
Three to One Address, : - - 50 cents. 


SIX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
mm Mm 


Address, Editor of THE COMMONS, 
140 North Union Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PAPERS ON EDUCATION. 


Valuable Material in the Publications of Govern- 


ment Bureaus and Departments— 
Transient Literature. 


We have remarked before upon the vast amount 
of valuable and entertaining material hidden away 
under the dingy black covers of the government 
reports. The last report of the Commissioner of 
Education, for 1895, being volume 2, and contain- 
ing part 2 of that report, is a conspicuous example 
of this fact. Education in Sweden and Iceland, 
a report on typical institutions in the United States 
offering industrial training, articles on education 
in Sweden and Iceland, on the teaching of agri- 
culture in Prussia and France, on industrial edu- 
cation in Germany, Austria and Switzerland, on 
the Bertillon system as a means of suppressing the 
business of living by crime, on art decoration in 
the public schools, and many other topics of cur- 
rent interest and value are to be found in this re- 
port. It may be obtained upon application of the 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

A useful feature of the increasingly useful out- 
put of government reports is the almost daily issue 
of “Advance Sheets” of the consular reports tothe 
State Department. They include a great deal of 
important sociological material from consuls in 
foreign countries. 

Two important articles are published in the 
March issue of the Bulletin of the United States 
Labor Department. One is a comprehensive con- 
sideration of “Boarding Homes and Clubs for 
Working Women,” by Mary 8. Ferguson, the other 
a discussion of the “Trade Union Label,” by Pro- 
fessor John Graham Brooks. 

“The Coal Miners’ Strike of 1897” is the subject 
of the supplement to the sixteenth annual coal re- 
port of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


FOR A NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Dr. Huntington's Signal Service to the 
Church Unity. 


Cause of 
American 


A distinct settlement service has been rendered 
the whole Church by the Rev, Melville K. Bailey, 
of Grace Church Settlement, New York, whose 
“ Bibliography of Lrenic Literature, American and 
English,” enhances the unique value of Dr. W. R. 
Huntington’s plea for “A National Church ” (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). 

Conceding the largest liberty in belief, polity and 
worship, consistent with the integrity of Christi- 
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anity, the author of the above volume pleads for 
nationalism in religion as a necessary temporary 
expedient to lead out from home rule to the uni- 
versal kingdom of the Father. 

Three types of natural temperament and convic- 
tion divide the churches by local autonomy, the 
principles of representation and unity of adminis- 
tration. They might all be conserved, the author 
thinks, by a “county church,” having a “ master 
missionary” or county pastor (“ bishop”) a county 
council ( ‘ presbytery ” ), representing autonymous 
local churches (“congregational”). Differing 
groups of worshippers could even use the same 
sanctuary and its better equipment. A triennial 
state convention of county pastors and local clergy 
and laity, and a decennial national congress, with 
two houses, each having lay and clerical members, 
completes the “ National Church.” 

We are in receipt of copies of an interesting and 
thoughtful review of Edward Bellamy’s “Equality,” 
by W. L. Sheldon, of the St. Louis Ethical Culture 
Society, entitled “Why Progress is so Slow.” Some 
unchanging points of human nature are cleverly 
presented, 

In the April number of The New Time, F. G. R. 
Gordon declares that it will be possible to cross the 
continent for one dollar when the government owns 
the railroads. He backs his proposition up with a 
striking array of figures as to cost of construction 
and operation. The New Time is getting to be a 
strong reform magazine, and gains daily in deserved 
popularity. 

The monthly publications of the Christian Social 
Union have a notable addition in the paper of Mrs. 
Charles Russell Howell on “ Consumers’ Leagues.” 
This is the most recent and probably the most use- 
ful effort of purchasers to govern the conditions of 
industry in the production of articles for domestic 
consumption by demanding goods made under fair 
conditions. Ten cents postage sent to “Secretary, 
Christian Social Union, Diocesan House, 1 Joy 
street, Boston,” will secure the pamphlet. 

The Social Gospel is the name of the brightest, 
cleanest, most sweet-tempered publication that 
comes to THE Commons. There is never a harsh 
or hateful word in it from cover to cover, and never 
a flat or platitudinous line. It isthe monthly pub- 
lication of the Christian Commonwealth, a commu- 
nistic colony in Georgia, and its editors are George 
Howard Gibson and Rev. Ralph Albertson, Nota 
word too much is this to say of a publication that 
has for its motto: “I am among you as he that 
serveth.” Tur Commons has no object but the 
truth in advising its readers to subscribe for The 
Social Gospel. The price is fifty cents a year, and 
the publishers’ address is Commonwealth, Ga. 
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Trees, Shrubs and Roses 
_& SPECIAL OFFER x — 


BY EXPRESS. (APRIL DELIVERY.) 


SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. J, complete, - $4.00 


Assortment of 12 trees, shrubs and roses, (our selection). 


SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. 2, complete, - $8.50 


Assortment of 28 trees, shrubs, roses and plants, (our selection). 


SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. 3, complete, - $18.00 
Assortment of 70 trees, shrubs, roses and plants, (our selection), 
-COMPRISING 
5 Fruit Trees; apple, cherry and pear; 4 to 6 ft. 
3 Shade Trees; elm and catalpa; 4 to 6 ft. and cut leaf weeping birch. 
2 Vines; clematis and honey suckle. 
2 Climbing Roses; including new Japanese crimson rambler. 
12 Hardy Roses; strong; 2 years, (colors, white, pink, red and yelllow.) 
12 Hardy Shrubs, (lilacs, spireas, barberries, etc.) 
24 Hardy Border Plants, (peonies, iris, phlox, hibiscus, yuccas, etc.) 
10 French Cannas; strong roots. (Will make large bed.) 


70 No.3 collection makes a good start on 50 to 75 ft. lot. 


SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER TO 


Payson’s Fair Oaks Nursery, 
OAK PARK, ILL. 











We also offer 1800 Shade Trees, to to 16 ft. high, at low prices. All fine stock. 
PLANTING PLANS sent FREE to all intending purchasers, 


MONON ROUTE 


HICAGO. [NOLANAPOLIS & [OUISVILLE [AILWAY 
a a a a] 





Sex and Religion 
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A series of papers on the important relation of THE DIRECT LINE 


the two in national, family and individual life BETWEEN 


BY 2 
DR. LUTHER GULICK, Chicago 
Physical Director, International Y. M. C. A. Training Indian ap olis 
School, Springfield, Mass., in successive = = 
sisusinee Cincinnati 
‘¢The Association Outlook ’’ L at ay ette revi 





Louisville SOUTH 


THROUGH SLEEPERS TO CINCINNATI AND WASHINGTON DAILY 


LUTHER GULICK, Editor and Manager, 





Springfield, Mass. 
a mM FRANK J. REED, G. P.A. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK ST. 
Subscription Price, - - $1.00 per year. CHICAGO. 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS. 

EVERAL valuable books are advertised in this 
S issue of Tuk Commons. “The Labor Annu- 
al,” “In His Steps,” ‘Social Settlements and the 
Labor Question,” should all be in the hands of set- 
tlement folks. And we are glad to sell them, be- 
cause we’ve enough of the profit-making spirit of 
this degenerate age about us to be very glad of the 
little margin of profit that we can devote to sup- 
porting and improving THE Commons. 


Ir is gratifying that advertisers are responding 
to our call of THrk Commons to their attention. 
We are not in, and do not propose to enter, the 
scramble for “ business,” but we have valuable ad- 
vertising space at low rates for the right kind of 
advertising. Some kinds we will not print at any 
price. If you see an advertisement in THE Com- 
MONS you can be assured that the publishers hon- 
estly believe the article advertised to be just as it 
is represented to be. 


What right have you to make your manner of 
looking at things the standard by which to judge 
all other ways of looking at things? When will 
you learn that if you don’t like something, it is not 
necessarily because it is it, but because you are 
you ?—Hyrnest Newman, in “ University Magazine.” 








THE BLICKENSDERFER... 
TYPEWRITER 





A REVOLUTION IN 
PRINCIPLE, IN EXECUTION, 





IN PRICE, 
No. 5 Blickensderfer. e e $35.00 
No. 7 Blickensderfer . . ° 50.00 


CHICAGO, March 30, 1898, 

I have used most of the leading makes of type-writers 
now on the market, and consider the Blickensderfer, regard- 
less of the question of price, as the equal of any, and the 
superior of most of them. It has been used for more than a 
year. daily and constantly, and with increasing satisfaction, 
n the office of The Commons, 

JOHN P. GAVIT, 
Managing Editor of The Commons, 


Write for Catalogue and Particulars, 


W. J. BLICKENSDERFER & CO., 
195 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Leading Dental Depots -Anywhere & Everywhere 


P, F. Petripone & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 
STATIONERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


Chicago 
Manufacturers of 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


FLAT OPENING BLANK BOOKS 
48 and 50 Jackson Street 


Commercial 
Lithographing 


CHICAGO 
Novelties in SPECIAL 
Stationery Articles ATTENTION TO 
Society Stationery and CHURCH 
Engraving WORK 


A. NIEHANS.... 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ARTIFICIA 
LIMBS .2 2 


Rubber Feet with Anklejoint. 
Soft. Pliable. Durable. 


MEDAL AWARDED AT WORLD'S FAIR 1893 | 


167 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





———— 








THE COMMONS. 











“Its Readers READ It!!” 


PEOPLE READ THE COMMONS 


“From Cover To Cover” 


WE RECEIVE SCORES OF LETTERS, SHOWING 
THAT THE PAPER IS READ 


Thoroughly, Constantly, Thoughtfully 


AND NOW SURELY 


THE TIME HAS COME 
FOR ADVERTISERS 
TO THINK!! 


Of THE COMMONS as an Advertising Medium in view of 
the facts that 


Its CIRCULATION is rapidly increasing—without special 
effort to “boom” it; it is double this year what it was last wt 
Its READERS, in nearly every civilized country in the world, 
are thinking, reading people, who regard it asa friend % % % 


Tt wil ne? yor. Advertise in The Commons. 

















